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BOOK NOTES 

American Problems in International Law (New York, Baker, Voorhis 
and Company, 1909 ; 102 pp.) by Alejandro Alvarez is a reprint of a 
paper which appeared in the proceedings of the American Society of 
International Law. The author, who is the solicitor of the state 
department of Chile, as a member of the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress, introduced a resolution which commended to the faculties of 
jurisprudence in the various American states the study of ' ' American 
International Law." By substituting for his proposition the phrase 
"American problems in International Law," the Scientific Congress 
pointed out the error which permeates the present thesis of Senor 
Alvarez. He contends that " the contribution of Latin America to the 
development of International Law has been of vast proportions ;" that 
there are " some precepts of International Law universally recognized 
by the states of Europe which, however, are not applicable to the 
American continents ; " that there are " problems distinctively Ameri- 
can " which have given and are giving " rise to distinctive American 
principles of International law;" and that " in spite of the obvious 
existence of an ' American ' International Law ... it has not been 
studied nor even clearly stated by the publicists either of Europe or 
America." He says "American publicists, in treating any matter 
whatever of an international character, have simply followed the doc- 
trines and diplomatic precedents of Europe," and he himself under- 
takes ' ' to draw an outline classifying systematically . . . the principal 
matters included in our subject of 'American' International Law." It 
would seem that most of the topics mentioned in this outline either 
suggest political as opposed to legal matters or else merely suggest 
conditions to the solution of which the well settled principles of inter- 
national law might and would be readily applied. The author takes 
the characteristic attitude of a Latin American on such questions as the 
equality of states, their responsibility to aliens for gross denial of justice, 
the ignoring of the failure of some states to carry out in practice the 
high standards of international conduct to which they have bound 
themselves in their solemnized treaties, and he considers that the 
hasty introduction of these high standards of international conduct into 
treaty stipulations is the mark by which progress is measured in inter- 
national law. The work is well written, and certainly makes as much 
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of the impossible thesis as could well be made. It bears evidence of 
considerable research and is well worth reading. 

Marcial H. Martinez de Ferrari's Los Resultados de la segunda 
conferencia de la Hay a, ano de igoy (Santiago de Chile, Imprenta 
La Uustraci6n, 1909; 315 pp.) is in great part devoted to the dis- 
cussion of two questions : What is to be the r61e of the Latin- American 
Republics , especially Chile , in future conferences , and what can these 
republics reasonably expect from participating in a European con- 
gress? In answering these questions the author dwells at length upon 
the theory of state equality and the failure of the more powerful states 
to support it in actual application. He concludes that the states of 
reduced territory and small population must play the r61e of spectators 
rather than that of participants in European conferences. The author 
believes that there is much hypocrisy in the attitude of states toward 
international arbitration , and emphasizes the futility of this method of 
settling international differences so long as the high contracting parties 
to arbitration conventions lack sincerity. The volume contains the 
various Hague conventions. 

Mr. E. C. StowelFs Le Consul (Paris, A. Pedone, 1901 ; 353 pp.) is 
a study of the functions, immunities and organization of the consular 
service, largely from the point of view of the experience and practice 
of the United States. The author considers that the usual classification 
of functions is illogical from the point of view of theory, and suggests 
an arrangement based on the nationality of the person and on the sub- 
ject matter or end involved. He believes that the field of consular 
activity should be widened, and that the power of the consul to protect 
his compatriots should be extended, particularly in foreign colonies. 
He believes that by increasing the powers of the consul material aid 
might be had in solving the problems of congested Jewish, Italian and 
Chinese settlements. Contrary to the present tendencies of develop- 
ment he advocates ' ' an extension of the personal character of the 
law." The author would increase the immunities of the consul beyond 
that of being an agent of trade without representative character. The 
ceremonial rank of the consul should be advanced and there should be 
more frequent transfers from the consular to the diplomatic service. 
Discussing the organization of the service, the author reviews the various 
methods of recruitment, control and advancement, and favors the com- 
petitive system supplemented by a probationary period of appointment. 
The volume contains several appendices, the most important of which 
is a bibliography of the material relating to the consular service. 

In La Escuela historica del derecho (Madrid, Libreria General de 
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Victoria.no Suares, 1908; 315 pp.), Dr. Atard, of Madrid, has trans- 
lated a series of studies by leading members of the historical school 
of Jurisprudence. The volume contains two articles by Savigny, one 
on "The Purposes of the Journal of Historical Jurisprudence," and 
the other a " Critical Study of Goenner's book on Legislation and Ju- 
risprudence." It contains also a critical study of the historical school 
by Eichorn, and a lengthy article on the same subject by Gierke. 
The volume closes with Stammler's excellent article on " The Method 
of the Historical School of Jurisprudence." As yet this school has 
received but little attention in the Spanish universities and Dr. Atard 
has, therefore, done a real service in making this volume accessible to 
students of the subject. 

In a volume of 240 pages, Professor Posada, of the University of 
Oviedo, has published a translation of Jellinek's book, La Declara- 
tion de los derechos del hombre y del ciudadano (Madrid, Libreria 
General de Victoriano Suarez , 1 908 ; 240 pp. ) . In the "Introduction ' ' 
Professor Posada includes a critical study of Professor Jellinek's book, 
in which he compares the point of view of the German and the French 
schools of political science. He devotes special attention to the con- 
troversy that arose between Jellinek and Boutmy, the former director 
of the School of Political Science in Paris. 

A good translation of any technical work is a rarity, because success 
in such an undertaking means knowledge not only of the ordinary 
idioms of two languages but of a double set of technical terms. Ac- 
ceptable translations of law books are especially rare. It is therefore 
remarkable that an admirable translation of The German Civil Code 
(London, Stevens and Sons, 1907 ; xxvi, 631 pp.) should have been 
made by a writer who is neither German nor English nor American, 
but Chinese, Dr. Chung Hui Wang. Exception may be taken to some 
of his renderings : e. g. in sections 117, 122 and elsewhere " required 
to be made " suggests a meaning that is not in the original : but on the 
whole the version is both precise and felicitous. There is a brief but 
useful historical introduction. 

It is a hopeful sign, in the present state of our legislative methods, 
that the Federal Government has had prepared under the direction of 
Dr. George Winfield Scott and Middleton G. Beaman an analytical 
index to the federal statutes, Index Analysis of the Federal Statutes 
together with a Table of Repeals and Amendments (Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1908 ; vol. i, v, 1373 pp.). The first volume 
embraces the general and permanent law contained in the Revised 
Statutes of 1873 an( i the Statutes at Large from that date to 1907, and 
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covers every subject of a general and permanent character that might 
be of practical use in the work of legislation. The difficulties of this 
task can be fairly realized by anyone who has had occasion to look up 
a single subject in federal law through a number of years, and, 
although use alone can test the degree of success attained by the 
compilers, a careful examination of the arrangement and method of 
treating particular topics shows that they have worked with a practical 
understanding and a painstaking thoroughness too often wanting in 
government publications. It is conveniently adapted to the needs of 
the legislator, lawyer and student, for even the popular names of 
statutes, Dingley Act, Newlands Resolutions etc., are given. It is in 
short a thoroughly workable index. The second volume covers statutes 
of a temporary, local and personal character. The volumes may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, at the nominal price of #2.50 each. 

Professor Paul S. Reinsch has brought together under the title of 
Readings on American Federal Government (Boston, Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1909; xii, 850 pp.) a remarkably vital collection of materials 
illustrating the organization and actual operation of the departments of 
the federal government. Most of the selections are from the Con- 
gressional Record and. official papers, and the articles which are taken 
from newspapers and magazines are generally from the pen of men who 
have had practical experience in political affairs. In making his se- 
lections, the editor has kept constantly in view the real conduct of 
government today, and has avoided purely historical materials on one 
hand and controversial questions on the other. The following topics 
are chosen for illustration : the President, powers of the executive, the 
executive and Congress, the treaty- making power, the Senate, the 
Senate and House conference committees, the organization and rules 
of the House of Representatives, financial legislation, the departments, 
legislative and administrative problems, army and navy, American 
foreign service, civil service, the courts, centralization and changes in 
the constitution and the national convention. The selections are so 
admirably chosen that they certainly will have, as the editor suggests, 
' ' the exhilarating effect on the mind that brisk physical exercise has 
on the body." It would be difficult to imagine a better book on which 
to base a splendid university course in federal government. 

Mr. Ellis T. Powell's Essentials of Self- Government (New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1909; 309 pp.), is a detailed sur- 
vey and criticism of legislative apportionment and electoral mechanism 
and operations in England and Wales ; and it ought to prove one of the 
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most interesting books on English government since Ostrogorski's 
monumental work, because it goes fully into election practices which 
most publicists are wont to represent in a favorable light by way of 
contrast with American conditions. He severely criticises the system 
of apportionment — with Romford (in Essex), containing 45,579 
voters, at one end of the scale and Durham, containing 2,580 electors, 
at the other ; he contends that ability to make contributions to local 
associations and to pay heavy election expenses is the preponderating 
element in the selection of candidates in the great majority of cases ; he 
makes a plea for legislation that will prevent the impecunious voter 
from intimidating candidates by demands for "jobs ;" he suggests that 
mendacity in election campaigns be penalized ; and by way of conclu- 
sion, he advocates a system of recall, claiming that members of parlia- 
ment under the lash of the government " whip" too often misrepre- 
sent their constituents. The volume is a welcome contribution to that 
newer literature on government, which is primarily concerned with the 
actual conduct of public functionaries in their relation to the elector- 
ate. 

Time Limit and Local Option, a re-statement of the licensing contro- 
versy, by Charles Roberts, M. P. (London, P. S. King and Son, 1908 ; 
vi, 204 pp.), discusses in a fair spirit from the point of view of the 
advocate of local option as a means of securing prohibition of the 
liquor traffic many of trie recent political issues in the English Parlia- 
ment during the debate on the Licensing Act of 1904 and the Licens- 
ing Bill of 1908. The author thinks that a serious mistake has been 
made in recognizing a vested interest in a liquor license and providing 
for compensation when the renewal of a license is refused for reasons 
other than misconduct, and he believes that a time limit should now 
be fixed and all licenses after its expiration be issued for specified 
terms and be made non-renewable except at the pleasure of the state. 
The reports of the Licensing Commission and the available statistics 
on the liquor trade are discussed fairly and presented with many inter- 
esting graphical devices. This little volume, together with Mr. Edwin 
A. Pratt's The Licensed Trade, an independent survey ( London , 1 907 ) , 
which sets forth with much sympathy the view of the license holders, 
suffice to give an American reader a fair understanding of an import- 
ant issue in English politics which is not yet settled and for light upon 
which the English people are looking to our recent wave of prohibitory 
legislation. 

The second volume of the new French annual, La Vie politique dans 
les deux mondes, under the editorship of M. Achille Viallate has now 
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come from the press (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909 ; 628 pp.). This num- 
ber covers the parliamentary year, October 1, 1907-September 30, 
1908, and is prepared according to the plan and spirit of the initial 
issue (reviewed in The Political Science Quarterly, March, 1909, 
p. 165). The work is indispensable to the student of contemporary 
history and politics, easily taking first rank among all the pub- 
lications of a similar character. The American annual for 1908, The 
New International Year Book, edited by Frank Moore Colby and Allen 
Leon Churchill (New York, Dodd, Mead and Company, 1909; 776 
pp.), differs fundamentally from the French publication in bringing 
under review the world's progress in every important field — art, litera- 
ture, science, industry, education and economics, as well as politics — 
and is designed for the general reader rather than for the student or pub- 
licist. The volume contains, however, a survey of the history of each 
country for the year and special articles on matters of political interest 
like the presidential campaign, international arbitration, direct prima- 
ries and the Balkan question. An especially valuable feature is the 
account of the leading political issues in all of the states of the Union. 
For the student of political science the volume shows a decided im- 
provement over the preceding number, and it is to be hoped that the 
editors will be able to increase the space given to this department of 
the work. 

That valuable series , the Bibliotheque d'histoire contemporaine , has had 
another book added to it, Le Monde actuel (Paris, Felix Alcan, r909 ; 
372 pp.), by Ed. Driault, well known as a contributor of various other 
works to the series. It is a clearly written survey of the world- 
situation as the twentieth century inherited it from the nineteenth. 
Yet, as there is nothing in it which cannot be found in good encyclo- 
pcedias, and as the author furnishes no indications of the sources of his 
information, the student will find it of little value. Where other books 
are inaccessible it will be useful, mainly because of its conciseness and 
scope. It seems almost unforgivable, however, that a book dealing 
with the elusive phenomena of our present civilization should not con- 
tain a single bibliographical indication. Even statistics should not be 
quoted without references ; there are various ways of quoting them 
wrongly. M. Driault's insight into social problems is not convincing. 

In the Builders of United Italy, by R. S. Holland (New York, 
Henry Holt and Company, 1908 ; 350 pp.), we have a series of graphic 
and interesting biographical sketches written in good style and taking 
up the problem of the unification of Italy from its most dramatic side. 
The leaders chosen are Alfieri, Manzoni, Gioberti, Manin, Mazzini, 
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Cavour, Garibaldi and Victor Emmanuel. No book written about such 
characters can lack a large human appeal, and Mr. Holland has visual- 
ized the drama for us. While not exactly history, his series of biogra- 
phies may be recommended for that valuable side-reading which keeps 
alive the imagination and helps it to hold the past in fee. 

Two books of considerable interest have appeared recently dealing 
with modern Hungary : Gene Gonnard's La Hongrie au XX' siecle, 
etude economique et sociale (Paris, Armand Colin, 1908 ; xii, 398 pp.) 
and Count Joseph de Mailath's La Hongrie rurale, sociale et politique 
( Paris , Felix Alcan , 1 909 ; viii , 3 5 6 pp . ) . The former is a careful first- 
hand study by a professor at Lyons who has become an enthusiastic 
admirer of the Magyars ; the latter is a collection of essays and speeches 
by a Magyar noble and statesman of European reputation. Both show 
their tendencies, but the exuberant appreciation of things Magyar 
which even transforms the hovels of farm laborers into things of beauty 
does not prevent M. Gonnard's book from presenting a most graphic 
picture of life in Hungary ; and when the reader once gets his bear- 
ings, Count Mailath's speeches and essays give a close insight into the 
ideals of a great landowner face to face with modern forces. In the 
poverty of books about Hungary these two books will be welcomed by 
all students of Danubian problems. They would be valuable in any 
case, as serious and thoughtful studies of a great nation. 

Professor Folwell's little volume, Minnesota, The North Star State 
(Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin Company, American Com- 
monwealth Series, 1908; 382 pp.), aims to sketch the history of 
Minnesota from the earliest French explorations to the present day. It 
is the best written book on the subject, and is the most trustworthy. 
Dr. Folwell is thoroughly familiar with the recent history of the 
state. He was the first president of the state university, held for 
many years the chair of economics and political science , and was at 
the same time the librarian of the university. His statements are 
based on the careful study of the best original sources, many of which 
have never been used before. The arrangement of the subject matter 
is chronological throughout. On this account important topics like 
the railroad, public lands, the iron mines and lumber interests are not 
treated connectedly in the separate chapters as one might expect. 
The limitation of space doubtless necessitated the skimming-over of 
significant recent developments in the State. The work is intended to 
be a readable book, not an exhaustive history of the State. The story 
is well told. Through it all runs a stern and healthy morality, charac- 
teristic of the man. His comments on public men and measures are 
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open and fearless. The book, within the limitations set by the series, 
is satisfactory and entirely commendable. 

Professor Lawrence Evans has planned an admirable series contain- 
ing selections from the writings of American statesmen on important 
historical and political subjects, and the first volume Writings of 
George Washington (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1908; lxvii, 
567 pp.), has now appeared. In addition to the great historic docu- 
ments, such as the Circular Letter to the Governors, the two Inaugural 
Addresses, and the Farewell Address, the collection embraces valuable 
letters and papers relating to Washington's part in the leading events 
of the Revolutionary War, the formation and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, the launching of the new government and its problems, i. <?., 
the treaty-making power, neutrality, the Whiskey Insurrection, educa- 
tion and slavery. Such a handy series has long been needed and will be 
well received by teachers of history and politics as well as by citizens 
who like to draw upon first-hand sources of information. 

The first half of the nineteenth century is one of the great periods of 
English history, and it is just and fitting that the biography of one who 
played an important if not always a conspicuous part in British public 
life during this period be widely read. It is therefore gratifying to note 
that Graham Wallas 's Life of Francis Place (London, Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1908 ; x, 415 pp.), has warranted a re- issue. 

The Colonial Press has issued a new, handsomely bound edition of 
John Stuart Mill's Principles of Political Economy (2 volumes, xvii, 
460; x, 480 pp.) with a special introduction by President Hadley. 
The text is as last revised by the author. Bound here and there in the 
two volumes are facsimiles of beautiful examples of early printing and 
engraving. 

In the Outline of Economics, (Boston, Ginn and Company, 
1908), a book of seventy-five pages, Mr. John Daniels gives a 
"conspectus and survey of the entire field of Economics." He 
deals not only with economic theory but also with all of the practical 
problems. Where he conceives that economists agree he gives the 
accepted conclusion, but where there is disagreement he attempts to 
present both sides of the case. Of course in an outline of this kind 
there can be no exposition or detailed argument. One finds simply 
two parts, one dealing with value and the other with production, dis- 
tribution and consumption, and within these a series of sections under 
which the subject matter is arranged in brief, dogmatic paragraphs. 
As a summary of current economic principles the Outline is acceptable 
but it has all the limitations of a summary. 
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Messrs. Scott Nearing and Frank D. Watson of the Wharton School 
have contributed a text-book on Economics that is unique. Its title is 
Economics (New York, the Macmillan Company, 1908 ; xii, 499 pp.) 
but it has only thirty-nine pages of economics in the accepted sense. 
This is Book VIII dealing with distribution. The rest of the book 
deals with practical questions and problems. To those who think that 
economics can be taught only by giving chapters of facts about pretty 
much everything in general the book is commended. 

Mr. Francis E. Steele, fellow of the Institute of Bankers, and some- 
time lecturer on banking to the London chamber of commerce, has 
collected a number of addresses delivered and articles issued during the 
past few years, in a volume entitled Present Day Banking (London, 
Butterworth & Company, 1909 ; 224 pp.). Most of the chapters are 
slight, but deal in an interesting way with some of the narrow problems 
of English banking. Particularly well done is the chapter on the 
middle- man in finance, calling attention to the economic function of 
the jobber, as well as of the stock- broker and the bill-broker. A 
luminous essay is also that on the bank rate , and its effect on the 
money market and the stock exchange. To students of present-day 
banking methods, in England, the little work will be welcome. 

Mr. Victor Morawetz, who has been taking a prominent part in the 
recent controversies on Finance, has elaborated his ideas in a little 
volume entitled The Banking and Currency Problem in the United 
States (New York, North American Review Publishing Company, 
1909; 119 pp.). While Mr. Morawetz is an opponent of a central 
bank, he is a strenuous advocate of some form of central regulation. 
His particular scheme is to authorize the national banks to issue notes 
upon their joint credit, and to control the uncovered amount of the 
notes by the joint action of the secretary of the treasury and of a 
managing board, to be elected by the banks. It is an interesting at- 
tempt to combine the idea of centralization with that of independent 
banks. But like all compromises, it will be objected to as a half-way 
measure. 

Mr. Charles A. Conant has brought out a fourth edition of his well- 
known work A History of Modern Banks of Issue (New York, G. P. 
Putnam & Sons, 1909 ; xi, 751 pp.). The new edition is larger than 
the third, and is naturally more interesting because of the develop- 
ments in the field of banking during the past decade. 

To most people the ways and manners of Wall Street are inscrutable 
mysteries. In a booklet called The Real Wall Street (New York, The 
Corporations Organization, 1908; 69 pp.), Mr. William Harman 
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Black attempts to dispel at least some of these mysteries. He gives a 
fairly complete description of the terms of " the street " and of the 
methods employed by brokers in buying and selling stocks, their 
charges etc. It is a little descriptive manual telling what it all means 
but it is not in the least critical. 

The second edition of Professor Emory R. Johnson's American Rail- 
way Transportation (New York, D. Appletonand Company, 1908 ; 434 
pp. ) , has been brought down to date. Perhaps the most valuable addi- 
tions to this standard work are to be found in the discussions of the 
Hepburn Act and a summary of state legislation from 1902 to 1908. 

Mr. John Lathrop Matthews has succeeded in making not only a read- 
able but also a distinctly valuable work of his Remaking the. Mississippi 
(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1909 ; 265 pp.)- 
It is an attempt to give an account of the facts that govern the most 
important water system of this continent. After an interesting chapter 
on the hydrology of the system, Mr. Matthews explains clearly the 
methods of controlling the so-called major bed of the Mississippi by 
levees, and the regularization of the minor bed. In a chapter on the 
river mouth he shows how we are ultimately reverting to the original 
scheme of the great Eads. Separate chapters are devoted to the upper 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Ohio and the tributaries, and an illumi- 
nating discussion is given of the Lake-to-the-Gulf scheme. While the 
book tells the story primarily of the engineering development, and of 
the proper conservation of the waters, Mr. Matthews clearly perceives 
the immense economic importance of the project. The work has been 
so well done that we look forward with eagerness to the promised 
supplemental volume on the new plans for the future development of 
the various Mississippi channels. 

Dr. Louis Andre's Histoire economique depuis Pantiquite jusqu'd 
nos jours (Paris, Alcan, 1908 ; 200 pp.) very properly reaches modern 
times in twenty pages. Its survey from the fifteenth century is clearly 
and well arranged for its purpose — that of a school text-book in France. 
Such helps to the study of economic history in our schools are to be 
welcomed. Unfortunately this one is too uniformly French in its 
point of view to be used outside of France. The country of the Indus- 
trial Revolution should receive fuller treatment. References and a 
short bibliography should be added to make the book of value for any 
but children. 

Thoroughly misleading is the work entitled History of Economics, or 
Economics as a Factor in the Making of History, by J. A. Dewe, 
(New York, Benziger Brothers, 1908; 334 pp.). When we come to 
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look at the book we find that it is not a history of economic thought at 
all, but that it attempts to deal with the influence, not, indeed, as the 
title says, of economics, but in reality, of economic conditions, as a 
factor in history. Unfortunately, even as to this the book is almost 
entirely worthless. In Part I, which deals with the Greek and Roman 
period, the reverend author seems to be entirely unacquainted with the 
recent literature on the subject, and almost invariably misses the main 
point. And in the discussion of the mediaeval and modern periods, we 
find almost nothing but commonplaces, and no evidence of any famil- 
iarity with modern discussions. The book bears the imprimatur of 
Archbishop Farley of New York, and is published by the printers to 
the Holy Apostolic See. It is not a credit to either. 

One of the most valuable volumes in Methuen's series of The Anti- 
quary's Books is the work of George Unwin on The Gilds and Com- 
panies (London, 1909; 397 pp.). Mr. Unwin's admirable work on 
industrial organization in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which appeared a few years ago, showed that he was thoroughly well 
qualified to undertake this more popular, and at the same time more 
comprehensive, investigation. What he has attempted to do is to give 
an outline of the continuous development of the gilds of London, from 
the earliest times to the present and, as he tells us himself, to lay the 
main stress on their significance for the constitutional history of the 
city, and for the social and economic development of the nation. He 
has utilized all the more recently published documents, like Dr. 
Sharpe's Calendars of Wills, and the unpublished records of the more 
important livery companies. The result is a thoroughly scholarly pro- 
duction, which will prove at the same time interesting to the general 
reader. The book is full of illuminating apercus, as, for instance, when 
he tells us (page 224) that the yeoman of the end of the fourteenth 
century was a journeymen on strike, while the yeoman at the end of 
the sixteenth century was often a wealthy trader on his way to be Lord 
Mayor. In a separate appendix will be found a valuable list of sources 
for the history of the existing London companies. 

The seventieth anniversary of the birthday of Professor Schmoller 
has been fitly signalized by the publication in two stout volumes of a 
series of essays on the development of German economics in the nine- 
teenth century, under the title of Die Entwicklung der deutchen Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (Leipzig, Duncker and 
Humblot, 1908; 2 vols, without continuous pagination). As a ma- 
jority of the German professors of economics today are students of 
Professor Schmoller, it was not difficult to secure contributors, and we 
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find , in the forty separate essays, almost every phase of German thought 
fitly represented. Naturally in a glorification of this kind we must not 
take it amiss if the German contributions to the subject are so decidedly 
overemphasized. It is significant, however, of the trend of Professor 
Schmoller's influence and of German economic thought in general that 
the whole subject of distribution is relegated to four minor chapters , 
each of them written by a contributor wholly unknown outside of Ger- 
many. On the other hand, among the valuable contributions are those 
of Lexis on method, Die hi on value, Inama-Sternegg on land rent, 
Schumacher on banking, Tonnies on sociology, Waentig on social legis- 
lation, Rathgen on free trade, Phillipovitch on socio-political theory 
and Schanz on public debts. The foreigners who discuss the influence 
of German teaching on their respective countries are Ashley, Gide, 
Graziani, Farnam and Fahlbeck (Scandinavia). That Professor 
Schmoller has well earned this distinction is clear ; but amid the sym- 
phony of praise we cannot refrain from calling attention to the dis- 
cordant note which has recently been so vigorously uttered by von 
Buelow in the Vierteljahrschrift fur Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. 
Von Buelow maintains that it is universally conceded that Schmoller is 
not primarily a theoretical economist. But he goes further and at- 
tacks Schmoller as a historical economist, or an economic historian, 
urging that his contributions to economic history will ultimately be 
judged by posterity as of no more consequence than his alleged con- 
tributions to economic theory. 

One more effort to expose the "moral iniquity" of the protective 
system is made by Raymond L. Bridgeman, in The Passing of the 
Tariff (Boston, Sherman French & Company, 1909; 272 pp.). In 
Mr. Bridgeman's opinion the tariff is really "passing," and will soon 
disappear, succumbing to the inevitable tendency toward world unity 
and world peace. So confident is the author of the speedy approach 
of his ideal, that he devotes a chapter to considering what system of 
taxation should be devised to take the place of the tariff. Of course 
the author assumes that political economy means free trade, and that 
there is an incompatibility between economic science and the " ob- 
struction theory " of trade. Mr. Bridgeman's doctrine in this respect 
scarcely squares with that of the secretary of the Free Trade League, 
who recently ascribed the defection of so many professors from the 
extreme free-trade position to the fact that they are in the employ of 
capitalists. The chief point in Mr. Bridgeman's book, however, is the 
summing-up of the forces which, in the United States at present, are 
undoubtedly making for a letting-down of the tariff bars. But, like all 
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enthusiasts, the author grossly exaggerates the strength of that move- 
ment. 

Almost like a voice from another age is the Report of the Proceedings 
of the International Free Trade Congress, which was held in London 
under the auspices of the Cobden Club in August, 1908 (Cobden Club, 
Caxton House, 1908; 652 pp.). The book is replete with the old 
arguments and fiery denunciations to which the readers of the Cobden 
Club publications have long been accustomed. Membership in the 
congress was, with very few exceptions, recruited entirely from the 
enthusiastic extremists, and its character can be judged from the names 
of the American delegates (Messrs. John De Witt Warner, Franklin 
Pierce, Louis Post and Professor Sumner), France being represented by 
Yves Guyot, and Germany by the recently deceased Theodor Barthand 
Professors Brentano, Gothein and Lotz. About the only real contribu- 
tion to the subject is made in the paper of Professor Brentano, who 
shows clearly how the protective system has helped the Kartells in their 
policy of "dumping." 

In The Causes of Decay in a British Industry, by " Artifex " and 
" Opifex" (New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1907 ; 296 
pp.), two manufacturers have made an interesting contribution to the 
history of the fire-arms industry of England. They show by incontro- 
vertible evidence that the industry is gradually receding before the 
onset of its Belgian, American and German competitors, and they seek 
to discover the cause and to point out the remedies. Strenuously 
maintaining that the decline is not due in any way to a diminution in 
the knowledge or the ability of the English manufacturer, they ascribe 
the trouble to acts both of commission and of omission on the part of 
the English government, the chief difficulty being its failure properly to 
look after the business interests of the country. The gravamen of the 
complaints of the authors, who differ in minor points, is that the coun- 
try is not governed on business principles. " A knowledge of business 
is not engendered by a desultory study of ancient Greek in youth or the 
cultivation of golf in age " (page 270). Altogether the book gives a 
unique portrayal of the feeling of unrest which is permeating modern 
British industry, and throws considerable light on the forces which are 
making at the present time for protection. 

In a little book called Problems of To-day (New York, Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 1908 ; 201 pp.), Mr. Andrew Carnegie discusses 
the great problems of wealth, labor and socialism. Mr. Carnegie 
dedicates his book to Theodore Roosevelt. In it he argues again for 
the principles for which for some years past he has been known to 
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stand. He holds strongly to individualism as opposed to socialism, 
but he lays great stress on the notion of trusteeship of wealth. He 
advocates high inheritance taxes and believes that the solution of the 
labor problem is to be found in labor co-partnership. He adds inci- 
dentally a chapter on ' ' My Experience with Railway Rates and 
Rebates," which shows that he felt the criticism that was sometimes 
leveled against him for his earlier dealings with the railroads. 

Ray Stannard Baker's Following the Color Line (New York, Double- 
day, Page and Company, 1909 ; xii, 314 pp.), is a series of interesting 
impressionist sketches of the many aspects of the negro question in the 
North and in the South. The author does not attack any elusive eth- 
nological or statistical problems, but attempts to get very near to the 
realities of the subject by seeing conditions with his own eyes, and 
hearing with his own ears the views and complaints of those who have 
had practical experience with the colored race. He has, accordingly, 
interviewed all sorts and conditions of people, and has set down his story 
in a spirit of fairness, although he has not veiled his sympathy with the 
negro in the struggle upward. There is not much new in the book , 
however, and the solution of the problem — the development of indus- 
try and education — is as old as the Fifteenth Amendment. Neverthe- 
less, the book is full of intense human interest, and it ought to take 
high rank among the "documents " on the negro question. 

America has always enjoyed the reputation of being the great testing- 
ground for communistic experiments. A distinct literature has grown 
up in connection with the various communistic societies which at one 
time or another flourished here. It is probably safe to say, however, 
that none of the communities has been described as fully and as 
sympathetically as has Amana, by Miss Bertha M. Shambaugh. In 
Amana, The Community of True Inspiration (Iowa City, State His- 
torical Society, 1908 ; 414 pp.), Miss Shambaugh gives a brief history 
of the community, a full description of its customs, practices etc. , and 
a most interesting account of the peculiar religious tenets upon which 
the community life is primarily based. Miss Shambaugh has studied 
the community at close range for a considerable period of years, and 
her description while careful and seemingly accurate is broadly sym- 
pathetic. 

John Rae has brought out a fourth edition of his Contemporary 
Socialism (London, Swan Sonnenschein and Company, 1908; xii, 
566 pp.). The new addition carries the account to the beginning of 
1908 and is of the same high merit as the earlier editions. 

Dr. Peter T. Dondlinger's Book of Wheat (New York, the Orange 
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Judd Company, 1908 ; xi, 369 pp.), represents a painstaking effort to 
assemble all the facts, technical and economic, needful for an under- 
standing of the wheat industry as a whole. The author deals mainly 
with American conditions, but frequent comparison with the wheat 
industry of other countries enables the reader to assign its due import- 
ance to the American part of the industry. The book is very rich in 
material of importance to the student of general economics, and its 
appearance should do much to reform the agricultural views of the 
text- book writers, which are largely based upon the facts of a bygone 
epoch. Discussions of diminishing returns and of the relation of 
population to subsistence will be much improved by a study of the facts 
of progress in this industry. The book is decidedly interesting, and 
should appeal to the general reader as well as to the economist. The 
author has worked in so many facts that at times his exposition appears 
to be somewhat loosely organized ; but in general his style is exactly 
what such a work demands. His statements of fact may be assumed 
to be accurate, if we except some of the historical lore which appears 
to rest upon rather doubtful authority. For instance, one is somewhat 
inclined to doubt that "about the time of Christ the Normans made 
England so productive of ' corn ' (wheat) that a large amount of grain 
was exported, and England was known as the granary of the North " 
(page 315). 

Professor J. Russell Smith of the Wharton School has written a most 
interesting book called The Story of Iron and Steel (New York, D. 
Appleton and Company, 1908; xi, 193 pp.) which is one of a series 
of "stories" dealing with great industries in America. The book 
deals not only with the fundamental geological considerations but also 
with the history of iron and steel making, the development of the in- 
dustry in America, the rivalry between England and America in the 
manufacture of steel, and finally, with the organization and methods of 
the great companies whose histories really constitute the history of 
steel making in latter-day America. Throughout the book there are 
numerous illustrations of machinery etc. , and these add much to its 
interest. It is written in a popular style but the necessary technical 
details are not wanting. It leaves one impressed with the massive 
proportions of the iron and steel industry today. 

Number VI of the Revenue Series, published by Whitehead Bros., in 
Wolverhampton, England, is a work by J. Scarisbrick, entitled Beer 
Taxation, Colonial and Foreign (1908, 251 pp.). The author is an 
officer in the Internal Revenue service in England, and has succeeded 
in putting together what is the most complete statement of the history 
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and present condition of the taxation of beer that is available. The 
book is distinctly well done. 

Very disappointing, albeit finely printed and well illustrated, is the 
work by Henry Atton and Henry Hurst Holland, on the King's Cus- 
toms, An Account of the Maritime Revenue and Contraband Traffic in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, from the Earliest Times to the yeat 
1800 (London and New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1908 ; 489 
pp. ) . The authors have had access to many of the original records of the 
customs service , but in their attempt to compile a popular history , do not 
seem to have known exactly how to make good use of the records. The 
book contains indeed a smoothly written, but very miscellaneous, assort- 
ment of all kinds of odds and ends about the customs ; but in almost 
no case is the information either exact or complete. To serious 
students it will be of little use , however interesting it may be to the 
general reader. 

In 1898, Alexander Dana Noyes published his Thirty Years of 
American Finance. It won instant and distinguished recognition. 
In Forty Years of American Finance (New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1909; ix, 418 pp.) Mr. Noyes brings the older book down to 
date. The new work measures up to the high standard of the earlier 
one and will likewise be indispensable to the student of American 
finance. 

A few years ago, largely due to the influence of the Italian Secretary 
of the Treasury, Luzzati, a fund was allotted for the investigation of the 
financial history of the various states of the kingdom of Piedmont in the 
eighteenth century, as preliminary to the unification of Italy. The 
matter was referred to a committee, and by them turned over to Drs. 
Einaudi and Prato, who have now published the first instalment of their 
researches in three portly volumes. Professor Luigi Einaudi is respon- 
sible for two of these , the first being the initial volume of the first series 
of historical documents, entitled La Finanza sabauda all' aprirsi del 
secolo XVIII , e durante la guerra di successione spagnuola (Torino , 
Soc. Tipografico-Editrice Nationale, 1908 ; 455 pp.). The other vol- 
ume is a treatise on government economy during the war of the Spanish 
Succession, under the title of Le Entrate pubbliche dello stato sabaudo 
nei bilanci e nei conti dei tesorieri durante la guerra di successione 
spagnuola (Torino, G. B. Paravia, E. C, 1907 ; 358 pp.). Finally, 
Dr. Guiseppe Prato takes up the financial aspect of the war under the 
title of // Costo della guerra di successione spagnuola e le spese 
pubbliche in Piemonte dal 1700 al 17 13 (Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 1907 ; 
410 pp.). All three volumes are carefully done, and the work when 
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completed bids fair to stand unequaled among existing histories of 
public revenue and expenditures. 

It was a happy thought of Stanley Horsfall Turner, lecturer in Politi- 
cal Economy at the University of Aberdeen, to do for his country what 
Mr. Cannan has so well done for England, and the result is a scholarly, 
interesting and valuable work, entitled The History of Local Taxation 
in Scotland (Edinburgh, Blackwoods, 1908 5312 pp.). To sketch the 
history of Scotch taxation was far more difficult because of the lack of 
centralization in Scotland, and because of the persistence of varying 
types of taxation. To the historical student Mr. Turner's book is ex- 
tremely welcome, for it not only illustrates the general truths which 
have recently been elaborated by various works, but also shows how many 
of the old forms still linger in remote districts. Thus, to mention only 
a few instances, we find a very instructive account of the struggle be- 
tween the principles of ability and of benefit, of the original acceptance 
of the general property tax, and of its gradual disappearance, even 
though the tax on means or on substance as contained in the stent 
roll, is still found in a few places. Among the other curious survivals 
are the progressive rentals tax, the local octroi duties, known as the 
Petty Customs, and the tax on capital value rather than on rental 
value. A clear account is also given of the development of the system 
of division of rates between owner and occupier, which is now being 
pictured as an ideal in England. Altogether the book contains a mul- 
titude of interesting and enlightening facts, which carry their own les- 
son for American readers. 

The first of the publications of the Minnesota Academy of Social 
Science is entitled The Papers and Proceedings of the First Annual 
Meeting (1908, 197 pp.). The proceedings are edited by Mr. F. L. 
McVey, at that time president of the Minnesota Tax Commission, and 
now president of the University of North Dakota. The whole session 
was devoted to the subject of taxation, and the proceedings contain a 
series of interesting discussions on the valuation of real estate, on the 
assessment of railroads and on the taxation of money and credits. 
The volume forms a decidedly valuable contribution to the general 
topic. 

The Verein fur Social- Po/itik has begun the publication of a series 
of volumes on local finance, under the title of Gemeindefinanzen. 
The first instalment deals with the system of local taxation in the more 
important German states and is entitled : System der Gemeinde- 
besteuerung in Hessen, Wurtemberg, Baden, Elsasz-Lothringen, 
Bayern, Sachsen, Preuszen (Leipzig, Duncker and Humblot, 1908; 
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318 pp.). Together with the recent Imperial Government publica- 
tion on the German tax system , it affords the most comprehensive sur- 
vey and authoritative exposition of present fiscal conditions in Germany. 

C. B. Fillebrown, the president of the Massachusetts Single Tax 
League, has collected a number of papers, and issued them , with some 
revision, under the title of The A, B,C of Taxation (New York, Dou- 
bleday, Page and Company, 1909 ; 229 pp.). Mr. Fillebrown is known 
as one of the most reasonable of the Single Taxers, who has been suc- 
cessful in impressing public opinion by reason of his very temperateness. 
We find in the book not only the usual arguments of the school, but 
more especially emphasis laid upon the theory that under existing 
American conditions the selling value of land is an untaxed value, 
owing to the working-out of the principle of capitalization. Part II is 
entitled "Three Boston Object Lessons in Taxation," and contains a 
series of interesting facts. Part III is composed of minor essays and 
addresses, all of which emphasize the same point. 

Amid the flood of literature called out by the still continuing dis« 
cussion of tax reform in France, are Gauthier's La Reforme fiscale par 
rimpdt sur le revenu (Paris, Alcan, 1908; 340 pp.) ; and Milhaud's 
U Imposition de la rente — Les Interets du credit public, les engage- 
ments de I'etat, I'egalite devant I'impSt (Paris, Felix Alcan, 1908; 
2 S7 PP-)- Senator Gauthier, formerly Minister of State, shows the 
necessity of a general tax reform, and goes more especially into the 
question of the administrative possibilities of the proposed income tax . 
On the whole, he is a partisan of the lump-sum income tax, and 
thinks that it can be brought into a close relation with the existing in- 
heritance tax. Professor Milhaud takes up primarily the subject of the 
taxation of government securities, and claims that a separate taxation 
of government bonds will be a fatal blow at France's credit and pros- 
perity. He also thinks that the problem can be solved by a general 
tax on individual incomes, which would thus include the income of the 
bond holder as well. Both works are clearly written and disclose the 
tendency of the times. 



